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Travellers' 
Accounts 

of Mohair 
Production in 
Ankara from 
the Fifteenth 
through the 
Nineteenth 
Century 


Gary Leiser 


Dedicated to the Memory of 
Schuyler V.R. Cammann 


"You i' the camlet, get up o' the rail" 
Henry VIII, Act V, Scene 4, Line 93 


SF origin and history of many important 
textiles that were produced before the 
modern era are often difficult to trace 
because of a lack of written documentation. 
When written records are available, they 
usually shed light on the economic signifi- 
cance of a textile rather than on where or 
how it was made. One type of textile for 
which we are fortunate to have a number of 
written sources, and even a visual portrayal, 
concerning both its economic importance 
and its technological development over 
many centuries is cloth made from mohair, 
the hair of the Angora goat.' 

Based on research in the Ankara reli- 
gious court archives (seri mahkeme defter- 
leri or kadi sicilleri), two Turkish scholars 
have recently published work on the 
significance of mohair to the economic 


prosperity of Ankara, long the center of its 
production, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The data in these archives 
primarily concern fiscal or legal matters." 
For technology we can turn to the reports 
of travellers, mostly Europeans, who vis- 
ited Ankara between the fifteenth and 
twentieth centuries. From their varied 
descriptions of the economic life of the 
city, we can extract a unique and generally 
neglected account of mohair. These 
descriptions are sometimes quite detailed. 
Together they provide a rich source for our 
understanding of the technology and the 
history of mohair cloth in Ankara over a 
four hundred-year period. They offer a 
wealth of information about the Angora 
goat and its products; methods of "shear- 
ing" and spinning; processes of weaving, 
watering, pressing, and dyeing; types and 
qualities of mohair cloth; the history of the 
industry and trade. 


Origin of the Angora Goat 


There was no mohair, of course, without 
the Angora goat. There are several theories 
about the origin of this special animal.’ 
One theory simply maintains that the 
Angora goat was a species indigenous to 
central Anatolia. Another holds that this 
goat originated in Central Asia and was 
brought from there to the region of Ankara 
by nomadic Turkish tribes in the Seljuk 
period, that is, the twelfth or thirteenth 
century.’ Finally, it has been suggested that 
this goat appeared over time from muta- 
tions in ordinary flocks of goats and that it 
was purposely bred by the Ottomans, 
beginning in the fifteenth century.” 

The reason there are so many theories 
is that the evidence—zoological, archeo- 
logical, and historical—for the presence of 
the Angora goat, and textiles made from 
its hair, in central Anatolia before the four- 
teenth century A.D. is inconclusive. 

Complete skeletons of goats, or any 
other domesticated animals, dating from 
prehistoric, ancient, or even medieval 
times have rarely survived in Anatolia. 
Furthermore, most bones of a goat resem- 
ble those of a sheep. More important, the 
only way the skeletons of different species 
of goats can be distinguished is by their 
horns, which are either straight or curled. 
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Fig. 1. The Angora Goat. 


From P. de Tchihatchef, 
Asie Mineure, vol. 2, 
Climatologie et Zoologie, 
Paris, 1866. 


There are two species, homonymous and 
heteronymous, according to the direction 
of the rotation of the helix. The homony- 
mous species is that in which the animal's 
right horn proceeds forward as it rotates 
clockwise while the left horn rotates coun- 
terclockwise. In the heteronymous species 
the direction of rotation of each horn is 
reversed. With the exception of the capra 
falconeri, whose range is Afghanistan and 
the western Himalayas, all species of wild 
goats have straight or homonymous horns. 
Capra falconeri is heteronymous. Capra hir- 
cus, whose range extends from eastern 
Anatolia to Baluchistan, and which no 
doubt served as the stock for domesticated 
goats, is homonymous. Indeed, the great 
majority of domesticated goats are also 
homonymous or have straight horns. 
Among Asiatic goats from eastern 
Anatolia to Mongolia, a few heteronymous 
forms are found mixed with homonymous 
or straight types, indicating inter-breeding 
with Capra falconeri. The Angora goat is 
homonymous with no heteronymous mix- 
ture, that is, no mixture with Capra fal- 
coneri. According to Xavier de Planhol, this 
may indicate that the Angora goat was not 
brought from Central Asia.’ 

Some 100 km southwest of Ankara lie 
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the grave mounds of Gordion, the capital 
of the Kingdom of Phrygia, which flour- 
ished between 1000 and 700 B.C. In 1950 
the University of Pennsylvania began the 
excavation of these mounds and in subse- 
quent campaigns discovered fragments 
from a number of different textiles. Louisa 
Bellinger published a preliminary study of 
these fragments in 1962. She identified one 
group as woven from "golden-brown 
goats-wool, probably mohair."* 

There is no evidence from classical 
works of the ancient production of mohair 
in central Anatolia. There were, however, 
long-haired goats of commercial impor- 
tance in Lycia, Phrygia and Cilicia. As 
early as the fourth century B.C. their hair 
was used to make rough blankets, sacks 
and cloaks.’ Bosch collected an enormous 
corpus of Greek and Roman inscriptions 
related to Ankara, but he found no men- 
tion of the Angora goat." Yet, Clive Foss, 
citing Pliny, states that in the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. Galatia, whose capi- 
tal was Ankara, was ^well suited for rais- 
ing sheep and goats and supported the 
related industries of textile production and 
the manufacture of dyes."" And he pro- 
vides another early source describing 
fourth-century Galatia as a center of trade 
in textiles." Byzantine sources shed virtu- 
ally no light on the subject.” It is curious, 
however, to take note of a holy relic that 
Bishop Gabriel of Ankara sent to Patriarch 
Euthymius I (907-12) in Constantinople. 
This relic was a shawl that belonged to St. 
Clement who was martyred in Ankara 
during the reign of Diocletian (284—305).* 
The mention of this shawl may point to 
the presence of a textile industry in Ankara. 

Jewish sources are equally silent. This 
may be very significant, however, because 
the many Jewish communities scattered 
about the Mediterranean, especially the 
eastern Mediterranean, had traded in tex- 
tiles since rather early times. If mohair 
cloth were an item of international trade 
before the coming of the Turks to Anatolia, 
one might expect mention of it in the Cairo 
Geniza, the renowned cache of Jewish doc- 
uments found in Egypt. These documents 
provide a fascinating and detailed picture 
of Jewish economic, social and religious 
life all around the Mediterranean, mainly 
between the years 965 and 1265. They 
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sometimes refer specifically, in fact, to the 
Jewish communities in Constantinople, 
Antalya on the Mediterranean coast of 
Asia Minor, and Aleppo in northern Syria, 
all of which were connected to Ankara. For 
centuries, Ankara had been on one branch 
of the silk road that linked Constantinople 
with Tabriz. In 1207 the Seljuks of Anatolia, 
who had firm control of Ankara by 1143, 
seized Antalya and made it their major 
entrepót. From ancient times Ankara was 
also directly connected with Aleppo. By 
1580 at the latest, Aleppo was an important 
outlet for Ankara mohair products to the 
Muslim heartlands.^ In short, during the 
period of the Geniza documents, Jewish 
merchants in Constantinople, Antalya and 
Aleppo were surely in contact with 
Ankara, which must have had its own 
Jewish community, and they had 
undoubtedly made it part of their interna- 
tional trading network. But no mention of 
the Angora goat or mohair cloth has yet 
appeared in the Geniza documents.” 
Ankara appears in the geographical 
works of a number of medieval Muslim 
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writers beginning with Ibn Khurradädhbih 
(d. ca. 911) and ending with Hamd Alläh 
Mustawfi Qazwini (d. after 1340). They, 
too, make no reference to our subject. Ibn 
Sa‘id al-Maghribi (d. 1214), in a brief 
description of the state of the Anatolian 
Seljuks, says somewhat enigmatically, 
"Their state encompasses 24 large cities. 
They (these cities) have governors, gadis 
(Muslim judges), administrators, mosques, 
cloth merchants (bazzäzün), and baths.” 
Around 1332, the famous traveller Ibn 
Battüta passed through Mardin on the 
southeastern borderlands of Anatolia and 
found in its market fabrics made there 
“from the wool known as mar‘izz,” the 
Arabic term for goat hair. In his rather 
elaborate account of his journey through 
Antalya and central Anatolia in 1333, how- 
ever, he says nothing of goats or goat 
hair.” The first Arab geographer to men- 
tion the Angora goat specifically was 
apparently Ibn Fadl Allah al-*Umari. 
Writing around 1360, he says that in 
Anatolia there were goats whose fleece 
was so fine that it rivaled the best silk.” 


Rebecca Lafore 


Fig. 2. Major Trade 
Routes in Anatolia in the 
17th Century. 
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From the silence of all these sources, 
one might be tempted to conclude that, in 
fact, the Angora goat was probably 
brought to central Anatolia by the Turks 
and, therefore, the mohair industry did 
not appear until late Seljuk or early 
Ottoman times. Support for this conclu- 
sion is provided by the Turks themselves 
who have long maintained that they 
brought this goat with them from Central 
Asia. In 1787, apparently on the order of 
Louis XVI, the President of the Royal 
Society of Agriculture of France, M. de la 
Tour d'Aigues, introduced several hun- 
dred Angora goats to Europe under the 
care of Turkish shepherds and established 
them on the low Alps. He stated that these 
shepherds told him that “there is a con- 
stant tradition that the goats of Angora did 
not originate in that country, but were 
derived from Central Asia."? Furthermore, 
the French botanist Pierre Martin Remi 
Aucher-Éloy, who first visted Ankara in 
1834, states that these goats “were brought 
in the thirteenth century. At that time 
Sulayman Shah, the ancestor of the house 
of the Ottomans presently reigning,? wish- 
ing to avoid the domination of Jenghis 
Khan, left the country of Khwarazm or 
Turkistan to the east of the Caspian, chas- 
ing before him, at short stages, the herds of 
goats from which the horde took its princi- 
pal nourishment, to come and set up its 
tents in Asia Minor."? Aucher-Eloy proba- 
bly heard this story while he was in 
Ankara. Nevertheless, there is one impor- 
tant Muslim source that gives one pause 
about embracing the theory of the Turkish 
origin of the Angora goat. The highly 
regarded historian al-Tabari (d. 923) 
reports that when the ‘Abbasid caliph 
Harun al-Rashid returned from campaign- 
ing against Byzantium in August 782, “the 
Byzantines came bringing the jizya (techni- 
cally, a poll tax on non-Muslims) with 
them, and it was said that this was 64,000 
dinars by Byzantine accounting, 2,500 
Arab dinars, and 30,000 ratls (a standard of 
weight that varied from about 1.5 to 2.5 
kilograms according to region) of goats’ 
wool (mar‘izza)."# 

When Western travellers began to 
report on Ankara in the fifteenth century, 
they used mainly the words “mohair” and, 
above all, “camlet” (both in several forms) 
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to refer to the cloth made from the hair of 
the Angora goat. Although Europeans 
may have applied these terms to two dif- 
ferent kinds of goat-hair cloth, they appear 
more or less synonymously in the trav- 
ellers’ accounts. The English term 
“mohair” has generally been derived from 
the Arabic mukhayyar via Italian or 
French.” Morphologically, mukhayyar 
appears to be the passive participle of the 
verb khayyara, which means “to choose” or 
“prefer.” Thus, mukhayyar would mean 
“chosen” or “preferred.” Mukhayyar does 
not exist, however, in any medieval or con- 
temporary Arabic dictionary, like the Lisan 
al-arab of Ibn Manzür.^ In his Arabic- 
English Lexicon, which is based on such 
dictionaries, Edward Lane gives mukhayyir 
as the diminutive of mukhtar, which means 
“chosen” or “preferred.”” There is no hint 
in any Arabic dictionary that any word 
derived from khayyara, or its ultimate root 
khayara, was a technical term for a special 
cloth. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
Egyptian secretary al-Qalqashandi (d. 
1418) uses mukhayyarat (meaning, select 
[?]) as a general term for costly stuffs 
made in northern Egypt, but these cloths 
were probably made of linen and silk 
rather than goat hair.* Mukhayyar appears 
as muhayyer in Evliya Chelebi’s seven- 
teenth-century Turkish account of mohair 
production in Ankara and in the Ankara 
religious court records for that period. In 
both places it seems to be a general term 
for mohair cloth. It is possible that 
European cloth traders in the Levant were 
responsible for applying (or misapplying) 
in particular a common Arabic adjective 
for “select” to the fine mohair cloth of 
Ankara and that the Turks borrowed it in 
turn from the Europeans in the course of 
commercial dealings.” 

With respect to camlet, this word has 
been derived in English from the Arabic 
khamla via French.” Lane explains khamla 
as meaning “the nap or pile or villous sub- 
stance on the surface of cloth.” At first, 
Europeans seem to have used camlet to 
describe several different animal fabrics, 
but by the sixteenth century they used it 
chiefly for cloth made from Angora goat 
hair. No evidence has come to light that 
the Arabs used khamla in this way. Further- 
more, khamla never found its way into 


Turkish. Western travellers differentiate 
between “waved” and “unwaved” or 
"watered" and "unwatered" camlet. 
Waves or watermarks were made on this 
cloth during a special watering and press- 
ing process that increased its value.” 

In Turkish, the basic terms used in the 
mohair trade were tiftik, sof, and sali. Tiftik, 
which was taken directly from Persian, 
simply meant the hair of the Angora goat, 
or mohair yarn.” Sof, from the Arabic süf 
meaning wool, referred generally to plain 
cloth made from the same goat hair. It was 
roughly the equivalent of camlet. Twilled 
sof was called sali. It was more finely 
woven than ordinary sof and was therefore 
a more highly-prized product. Like tiftik, 
sali entered Turkish directly from Persian.” 
The lack of Turkish words for these three 
items suggests, as de Planhol has indi- 
cated, that the production of mohair cloth 
was not a craft that the Turks brought to 
Anatolia from Central Asia. 


Ankara and the Mohair Industry 


Ankara, established in the fifth century 
B.C. on a major east-west axis near the 
heart of central Anatolia, has been the goal 
or way-station for countless travellers, 
mostly traders and pilgrims, from ancient 
times to the present.” Only in the late four- 
teenth century, however, did some of these 
travellers begin to write accounts of their 
journeys, and in the course of their narra- 
tives they often mentioned Ankara and its 
environs. 

The earliest known visitor to Ankara 
who refers to the hair of the Angora goat or 
its products was the Italian Benedetto Dei. 
A member of the silk-merchant guild in 
Florence, he acted chiefly as a political agent 
and spy in the service of Mehmet II against 
his archenemy, Venice.” Dei recorded two 
trips to the Orient, here meaning the 
Ottoman Empire. During the second, he 
went to Ankara. He was there in 1467 and 
later wrote, "I was in the town of Ankara 
(Anghuli) in Turkey, which is where the 
camlets (ciambellotti) are made, ..."** This 
suggests, of course, that this product was 
well known in Italy in the first half of the 
fifteenth century and surely had acquired 
an international reputation much earlier. 
Thus, the mohair industry in Ankara must 


date from at least the fourteenth century. 
The Ottoman historian *Ashiq-Pasha-Zade 
(d. 1484) records that visitors to the palace, 
who came to see the sultan for any purpose, 
were customarily given presents of money, 
broadcloth (çuha), or sof.” 

Following the Battle of Ankara when 
Ottoman control of Anatolia collapsed and 
Ankara was occupied by one faction or 
another, a local dervish named Hajji 
Bayram founded a mystical brotherhood, 
the Bayramiyya. He attracted among his 
followers in the city many “cloth workers” 
who produced for the external market.” 
These workers were certainly involved in 
the production of mohair cloth. Hajji 
Bayram, who became the “patron saint” of 
Ankara, was especially active between 
1412 and his death in 1429 or 1430." It is 
worthy of note that after the Ottomans 
reestablished authority over Anatolia 
around 1460, Mahmut Pasha, one of the 
grand vizirs of Mehmet II, built Ankara's 
first commercial structure, a bedesten (ulti- 
mately from the Persian bazzazistan, 
meaning the place of the cloth-sellers, bazz 
= linen, cloth). This was done sometime 
between 1458 and 1471. Presently housing 
the Museum of Anatolian Civilizations, 
the bedesten was a combination warehouse 
and covered market. Above all, it was 
where valuable merchandise, especially 
cloth, could be secured. In addition, this 
structure contained perhaps a hundred 
shops. Next to it, the same vizir built a 
two-story caravansary or han, also the first 
in the city.^ By the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Ankara was clearly on the com- 
mercial-cloth map. By 1699-1700 one of 
the gates of the bedesten was called "the 
Gate of the Mohair Cloth Dealers" (sofcular 
kapisi)." But it must be admitted that the 
bedesten and han, which remained the cen- 
ter of Ankara's business district for cen- 
turies, were not intended exclusively for 
the mohair trade. Ankara was on the sec- 
tion of the silk road that linked 
Constantinople with Tabriz and was con- 
nected as well with Bursa, which the 
Ottomans made into an international silk 
market, and izmir. Much of the cloth trade 
in fifteenth-century Ankara was in silk and 
the city's Jewish community was highly 
active in this business.” 

From around 1482 until a dervish 
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revolt in 1526, central Anatolia enjoyed a 
long period of peace. This tranquility later 
continued from about 1527 until the Jelali 
troubles of 1590-1620 (see below). 
Naturally, these periods were conducive to 
trade and an increasing number of 
Europeans appeared in Ankara. For at 
least one of these Europeans, however, the 
profession of merchant belied his true pur- 
pose. The second known “Westerner” to 
mention the city's mohair industry was 
actually a secret agent posing as a trader. 
Michele Membré, a Venetian Cypriot and 
accomplished linguist, set out for Tabriz in 
1539 to deliver a letter from the Doge of 
Venice to Shah Tahmasp of the Safavids 
urging him to assist Venice and her allies 
by attacking the Ottoman Empire from the 
east. Disguised as a Greek subject of the 
Sultan, he began to cross Anatolia in April, 
trading in various goods as he went. 
Within a few weeks, travelling with 
camels in the company of some Armenian 
merchants and Turks, he reached Ankara 
where, he says, zambellotti was made. He 
lodged in a caravansary, no doubt the one 
built by Mahmut Pasha, and purchased 
some cloth. “I bought,” he states, "zambel- 
lotti and mocajari in the number of 25, 
which I loaded on one of the muleteers' 
mules and I myself rode my donkey."* 
Because of disturbances to the east, he 
subsequently headed north to the Black 
Sea port of Samsun, where he put his mer- 
chandise aboard a ship bound for the 
Crimea. From there, he took passage back 
across the sea to Georgia and then pro- 


ceeded to Tabriz.“ 


In 1546, the French naturalist and 
explorer Pierre Belon went to Constan- 
tinople in the company of a French knight. 
He later travelled extensively in the 
Ottoman Empire and passed through cen- 
tral Anatolia in 1548." Heading west from 
Eregli to Konya, he encountered Angora 
goats and provided the earliest description 


of them. As he states, 


The goats of this country bear wool 
so fine that one would judge it to be 
finer than silk. Also it surpasses the 
snow in whiteness. These goats are 
not any larger than our goats and 
they are not sheared like sheep. 
Instead, one plucks out their hair.“ 
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Their flesh is as delicate as that of 
sheep and has no aroma. All the 
finest chamelots, waved and unwav- 
ed, of outstanding beauty, are made 
of the wool of such goats...It appears 
then that these goats are a different 
species. Those of this chamelot are 
tame (privées) and different from ours 
since they are of slight build and 
have small horns. Their hair is whiter 
than snow, rather long, but finer than 
that of our goats." 


He then adds, speaking of Ankara, "It 
is today the most famous town of this 
region (central Anatolia) because of the 
great trade in chamelots.”* Later, while 
commenting on commerce in Turkey, he 
adds, “All cut rugs (tapis coupez) imported 
from Turkey are made only (in the region 
between) the town of Konya in Cilicia (sic) 
and Afyon Karahisar a town in 
Paphlagonia (sic). We had said that the fine 
chamelots are made from the hair of the 
goats of Ankara, which is the principal 
town of Cappadocia (sic); and the rugs are 
also made of the hair of goats."^ Near the 
end of his book, Belon comments on how 
well sewn were Turkish garments made of 
"silk, chamelot or moucayar" saying, "the 
work of Europe is nothing but rags com- 
pared to theirs."* 

A few years after Belon's journey 
through central Anatolia, the most famous 
of all Western travellers in the Ottoman 
Empire, Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq, set out 
across the same region. A Fleming, he 
arrived in Constantinople in 1555 as the 
ambassador of the Hapsburg Emperor 
Ferdinand I of Austria to the court of 
Süleyman the Magnificent. The sultan was 
then in residence in Amasya, so Busbecq 
travelled to that city to present his creden- 
tials. On the way, he visited Ankara and 
was the first traveller to say much about it.” 
He was interested, above all, in classical 
inscriptions and in collecting ancient coins. 
This led him to discover the renowned 
Monumentum Ancyranum, the inscriptions, 
in Latin and Greek, describing the deeds of 
the Roman Emperor Augustus. Carved on 
the walls of the Temple of Rome and 
Augustus in Ankara, they are the most 
important inscriptions to survive from the 
Roman period. 


Busbecq also took an interest in the 
Angora goat and mohair production. In 
his well-known Letters, he contributes 
some important details to Belon's account 
of this goat and the products made from 
its hair, especially ^waved" camlet. As he 
approached Ankara, he says, 


tinction among the older Turks of high 
rank. Soliman himself does not like to 
be seen wearing any material but 
this," and prefers a green colour, 
which though to our ideas unsuited to 
a man of advanced years, is com- 
mended by their religion and the prac- 


We saw also the famous goats from 
whose fleece or hair—I avoid the 
controversy about goat's wool—is 
made the well-known cloth, known 
as camlet or watered cloth (in the 
original Latin quem cymatilem five 
undulatum vocant). The hair of these 
goats is very fine and wonderfully 
glossy, and hangs right down to the 
ground. The goat-herds do not shear 
it, but comb it out, and it is hardly 
less beautiful than silk. The goats are 
frequently dipped in the streams. 
Their food, which is the thin, dry 
grass of the district, is supposed to 
contribute to the fineness of their 
wool; for it is certain that, if they are 
removed to other pastures, their 
coats change with the change of food 
and their species is scarcely recogniz- 
able. The thread spun from this wool 
by the women of the district is taken 
to Angora, a city in Galatia, and there 
woven and dyed...* 


tice of Mahomet, their prophet, who 
even in old age habitually wore it.” 


Busbecq's account of Ankara set a kind 
of pattern for almost all descriptions of the 
city written by subsequent visitors. They 
invariably mention the inscriptions on the 
temple or the mohair industry or both. 

Accompanying Busbecq to Amasya 
was Hans Dernschwam. He had been a 
member of a Hapsburg delegation to the 
Porte in 1553. Born in Bohemia, he had 
studied in Leipzig and later worked for 
the Fuggers.* Dernschwam kept a diary of 
his travels in the Ottoman Empire that 
often greatly supplements Busbecq's 
Letters. He provides the first comprehen- 
sive description of Ankara, for example, 
including the temple and the production 
of mohair cloth. He has left us, in fact, a 
remarkable report on the entire process of 
making this cloth, a report unsurpassed 
until the nineteenth century. 


..In the town of Ancira are Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews, Turks; there much 


Busbecq was the first to note that the 
Angora goats could not be moved to other 
regions without a detrimental effect on 
their hair. This observation was to be 
repeated by many later visitors.? When at 
last he had arrived in Ankara, he adds, 


Here we also saw how the watered 
camlet...is dyed and given by means 
of a press its watered appearance from 
the ^waves' produced by pouring 
water upon it. The pieces which have 
received the marks of very broad 
^waves' in continuous lines are consid- 
ered the best and choicest. If the 
‘waves’ are smaller and of varying 
lengths and run into one another, 
though the colour and material may 
be the same, this is counted as a 
defect, and the cloth is valued at a 
price less by several gold pieces. The 
wearing of this cloth is a mark of dis- 


chamlet (zamlot) is made and (as) we 
saw, everybody is a weaver. 


Chamlet, as mentioned is spun from 
the above-mentioned goat-hair. We 
have seen only Greeks who work it, 
wash, dye and water-mark it under a 
press. Before they work it and before 
the threads are even attached (to the 
loom), they stretch (them) lengthwise 
from one point to another; they have 
a fatty grease with which they smear 
the threads." Then it is set up on the 
weaving-frame (i.e., an upright- 
loom) and worked; then they wash it 
with soap in running water and it 
takes on the appearance of mohair 
(muchaier) without (a) water(-mark). 
Then they put it into tall vessels, lid- 
ded copper cauldrons; therein they 
pile 70 pieces of chamlet, one on top 
of another, and pour over clean 
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water which goes through (the 
cloth). And they leave the cloth so 
to boil for a day,” until evening; 
between each bundle or each layer 
they lay several reeds, such as grow 
in ponds; thereby the water may 
pass through. As soon as it is taken 
out of the cauldron, they put the 
boiled chamlet, all 70 pieces, under 
a press and squeeze the water com- 
pletely out. Previously the reeds 
had all been removed. From those 
boilings and pressings come the 
water(-marks) on their own. They 
next fold them (the cloth) along 
their length and lay them together 
and squeeze them under another 
press. Then they are ready. And 
at this time, they were all black 
chamlet in the cauldron; and they 
were offering a half piece for about 
(...) aspers. 


For the dying there is a special craft 
and also for bleaching. Weavers are 
very numerous; and most chamlet is 
made there in Ancira; it is their liveli- 
hood; one hardly sees any other 
craft-work... 


Their chamlet presses however, have 
two spindles; the press-beam is three 
and a half els”? long, the spindles are 
short and thick. 


The chamlet trade is (all) at Ancira, as 
in some places in Swabia with parchnt 
(a cloth), linen-garb is (so) traded. 
They also have a trading-hall,” as at 
Constantinople they have two; there 
they have all sorts of things for sale. 
We were not able to see it, since on 
Fridays the Turks have their holy-day 
and it was closed. 


The chamlet worker beats-in (the 
weft) after each pass (of the weft), 
strongly four times successively, so 
that the cloth will become thick; boil- 
ing also helps it (to become thick).* 


The process of making mohair cloth, 
as described by Dernschwam, remained 
essentially unchanged until the decline of 
the industry in the nineteenth century. The 
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observations of later travellers confirm, 
clarify, or slightly expand upon his 
account. The next to comment on the sub- 
ject seems to have been the Frenchman 
Carlier de Pinon who lived in Constan- 
tinople where he engaged in trade and 
other pursuits between 1580 and 1590.* He 
did not actually visit Ankara, but while 
describing the merchandise on the market 
in Constantinople he remarks, 


One acquires also from there 
camelots, although these are brought 
there from Angora, a town of Galatia 
in Asia Minor, which is fifteen or six- 
teen days journey from Constan- 
tinople. The goats from which one 
gets the hair to make this camelot 
have extremely fine and flowing hair 
that hangs down to the ground. And 
the shepherds of these (goats) don't 
shear them, but in combing them 
remove said hair, which is as fine as 
silk. The fine dry grass growing in 
this region, on which they graze, is 
most beneficial, such that if they are 
transported to another place, their 
hair loses much of its fineness. The 
women living in the vicinity of 
Ankara bring the yarn there, after 
they have spun the hair, and from 
this yarn is woven there the camelots 
on which they imprint waves by 
means of a press and water that they 
pour on it, valuing the most highly 
those that give the impression of 
great waves. I saw (in Constan- 
tinople) several beautiful cloaks 
(monteaux) and hats (chapeaux) made 
of felt? from this same hair plus hose 
(or leggings, bas de chausses) that rival 
those of silk.“ 


A letter has been preserved in the 
British Museum that sheds additional light 
on the sophistication of the mohair indus- 
try in Ankara. Probably written in 1583, it 
consists of instructions from the English 
ambassador at the Porte, William Har- 
borne, to James Towerson, who was 
apparently the English consul in Aleppo, 
for the purchase of various mohair cloths 
in Ankara. Harborne, who was organizing 
the operation of the Levant Company, 
asked Towerson to buy, 


water chamblets, moccados & 
grogerins, yor water chamblets in 
coullors which must be pfeit good, 
very even without difference, or 
spott in any place throu ghout, a 
good water, & perfitt on both sids 
sorted every hundereth peeces as fol- 
loweth 24 purples. 20 blacke. 14 
crimson. 14 blewes. 6 greens. 6 lion 
collors. 6 sadd tawnies. 6 ashe collor. 
4 orringe collor, & if ther be any 
other collors as peach collors ect to 
take one of the sam and leave out of 
the blacke or purples....Yor moccad- 
ows must be all duble peeces sorted 
every 100. peces as followeth blacks 
25. redds. 20. blewes. 15. oring & 
green 20. ashe collor. 10....also of 
thorngalle moccados you may buy 50 
duble peces for aproffe of whight 
grogeran ther be of 5. 4. & 3 hears in 
every threed, the more hars & the 
finer threed the better & be of divers 
sorts accordinge to ther prices in 
choyse....5 


Harborne also goes to some length to 
describe the number of pieces to be pur- 
chased, their price, and how to select the 
best cloth. He seems to distinguish three 
kinds of cloth: ^watered chamblets, moc- 
cados and grogerins." These were terms in 
use in England, however, not Ankara. 
Chamblets, as described above, were sim- 
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ply mohair cloths that were watered or 
unwatered. Moccados—apparently a cor- 
ruption of the Italian mocaiardo, meaning 
mohair—was a piled cloth or one mixed 
with two fabrics. Thorngalle moccados 
were black-dyed moccados. Grogerins, 
from the French gros grain or coarse grain, 
were rather stiff cloths that could also be 
of mixed fabric.” 

Harborne was certainly well informed 
about what was available on the Ankara 
market, so that different mohair cloths 
matching all of these descriptions were no 
doubt produced there. The range of colors 
is also remarkable and, together with the 
different kinds of cloths, suggests a rather 
highly developed industry.” Furthermore, 
as David French (French 1972, p. 242) has 
noted, the ambassador’s letter reveals as 
much about fashion in Elizabethan 
England as it does about mohair fabrics. 

From the records of about 1590 to 
1604, Ergenç has been able to provide 
important details on the organization of 
the mohair industry. He found that 
mohair workers were divided into four 
guilds (esnaf): weavers, washers (yugucu- 
lar), dyers, and pressers. In addition, there 
were guilds of caftan makers (kaftancilar), 
capmakers (kiilahcilar), and felt makers 
(kececiler) who also used mohair or raw 
goat hair. The weavers, whose guild was 
organized around chiefs (seyhler), wardens 
(kethüdalar) and various regulators 


Fig.3. A View of 
Ankara, 18th Century, 


Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 


(detail, mohair market). 
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(yigitbasilar), obtained mohair yarn, wove 
cloth of certain dimensions, and sold it in 
the bedesten or to brokers.” They also 
worked for wages, weaving cloth to order 
from yarn provided by customers, usually 
traders. Many families throughout 
Ankara had one or more looms in their 
homes. Ergenç estimates that in 1590 there 
were perhaps 1,000 looms in the city and 
nearby villages. 

As for the washers, dyers and 
pressers, it appears that they generally 
worked for traders who determined the 
colors of the cloth and shipped the finished 
products to various places by caravan. The 
dyers and pressers of Ankara also dyed 
and pressed the mohair produced in the 
surrounding towns of Tosya,? Kastamonu, 
Çankırı, Sivrihisar, and Kalecik. In other 
words, the working of mohair into various 
colors and designs was done in Ankara for 
the entire region.” The major market was 
Constantinople, followed by Bursa and 
Aleppo. Some Ankaran traders, Muslim 
and non-Muslim, personally took ship- 
ments to Venice." 

At the end of the sixteenth century, 
economic and political conditions in 
Anatolia began to deteriorate. Almost con- 
tinuous warfare on the Ottoman frontiers 
in Europe and the Near East had drained 
enormous resources. At the same time, 
Mexican silver pouring into Europe had 
caused serious inflation. Around 1590, for 
these and other reasons, groups of brig- 
ands, known as Jelalis, who were often led 
by idle or unpaid Ottoman army officers, 
began to wreak havoc in Anatolia. They 
attacked Ankara several times, forcing the 
inhabitants to build a protective wall 
around the lower city. Their depredations 
in the region of Ankara did not die down 
until around 1610, and even then the city 
continued to be threatened. Naturally, the 
Jelali actions had a negative effect on the 
mohair industry. This is reflected in an 
anecdote recorded in the memoirs of an 
Armenian pilgrim and merchant from 
Poland named Simeon.” 

Once the Jelali scourge had passed 
and security was reestablished, the mohair 
industry in Ankara quickly returned to 
normal. Evidence for this is also provided 
by Simeon, who spent a month in that city 
in 1618 or 1619. He says, “everyone in the 
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city is a sofcu. A fine quality of sof comes 
from here and it is shipped throughout the 
world. Merchants who come from every 
country and live in Ankara collect sof, 
camlet (Polish, czamlet), yagmurluk (cloaks, 
literally “raincoats”) and other types of 
cloth." Simeon goes on to report that sof 
was woven in three Armenian villages— 
Stanos, Bendos, and Erkapisi—near 
Ankara. The best village sof came from a 
certain Alucak, but that from Ankara was 
unequalled.” 

In 1648 the most famous of all 
Ottoman travellers, the urbane Evliya 
Chelebi (1611-847), had occasion to go to 
Ankara. In his great ten-volume Seyahat- 
name [Book of travels], he includes a fairly 
detailed account of the city. Among other 
things, he comments extensively on the 
collection and dyeing of mohair yarn. 
These comments generally compliment 
Dernschwam’s description. He says, 


Sof thread is obtained from (goat) 
wool (yiin) [and is produced in] vari- 
ous colors. The fine dyed sof that the 
sultans wear is obtained from the 
hair (tiiy) of this goat. If the hair of 
this goat is cut with a scissors, the 
thread becomes coarse. If the hair of 
this goat is plucked out by the roots, 
however, it becomes as soft as the 
silk of the Prophet Job.^ When they 
pluck the poor goats, their wailing 
rises to the high heavens. The more 
experienced have found a way to 
prevent them from wailing. At the 
place where they pluck the goats, 
they first mix water with ashes and 
lime (kirec) and then wash all the 
goats with this limy solution.” Then 
they pluck all the (goat) hair without 
grief (to the goats), who are left com- 
pletely bare and moaning.^ The poor 
goats are left without any hair. They 
weave sof (cloth) from their hair. The 
entire populace of Ankara, including 
the women, are involved in the pro- 
duction of sof and mohair (muhayyer). 


The sof (cloth) is made wavey as fol- 
lows: they place a large cauldron on 
a piping hot fire. Then they put the 
dyes of the colors that they want in 
the cauldron. Next they fill the caul- 


dron half full of water and set up 
piles of sof (cloth) on structures made 
of wood. Over each layer of sof is 
placed a layer of wood. Then they 
arrange piles of sof in the cauldron 
(i.e., in layers on the wood frame- 
work). They cover the mouth of the 
cauldron and daub a dough-like 
material (hamir) around it. They 
make the fire piping hot and, by 
order of God, the steam strikes the sof 
and, by act of God, various traces (of 
colors are left on the sof) which nei- 
ther the pens of Mani nor Behzad 
would be able to draw." This sof is 
peculiar to Ankara. It is impossible 
that it could be found anywhere else 
on earth.” 


It is to be understood from this second 
paragraph, as in the descriptions of 
Busbecq and Dernschwam, that the dyeing 
process took place after the sof cloth was 
woven. The raw yarn was not dyed 
beforehand. 

Evliyà adds that the Franks (Euro- 
peans) sent Angora goats to Europe hop- 
ing to establish their own mohair industry 
but that within a year the hair of these 
goats deteriorated to that of normal goats. 
He claims that even mohair yarn spun in 
Ankara and sent to Europe lost its charac- 
ter and could not be made into proper sof. 
The Europeans, he asserts, finally used it 
to make black shawl-like garments for 
priests. The people of Ankara attributed 
the special qualities of the hair of the 
Angora goat to a miracle of Hajji Bayram. 
Evliyà believed these qualities resulted 
from the environmental conditions around 
Ankara. He also states that most of the 
people of Ankara were traders on land 
and sea, travelling to Izmir, Europe, 
Egypt, and Arabia to sell sof.” And while 
describing the dress of various groups of 
people in the city, he says that the artisans 
(ehl-i hirflari) wore coats (feraceler)? made 
of white linen (bezz) and mohair 
(muhayyer), the religious class (ulema) wore 
feraces made from various kinds of sof, and 
the women, who were “well mannered 
when they strolled about,” wore feraces of 
many colors.” 

Evliya was the only non-Westerner to 
leave a record of a journey to Ankara 


between the fifteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Even Ottoman geographers are virtu- 
ally silent on this city and its environs. 
Among the very few who mention Ankara, 
only Katib Chelebi, also known as Hajji 
Khalifa (1609-57), refers to the mohair trade. 
In his huge cosmography, Jihan-numa, he 
simply states that Ankara’s famous mer- 
chandise was “tiftik and sof, the quality of 
which was found nowhere else.” 

The only other seventeenth-century 
reference to mohair comes from the 
Frenchman Jean-Baptiste Tavernier. Taking 
various routes through the Ottoman 
Empire, he made six trips to Persia and 
beyond. He made a fortune in trade and 
was eventually ennobled by Louis XIV for 
his services to French commerce. While 
describing the road that went from Izmir, 
which he visited in 1657, across Anatolia 
to Isfahan, Tavernier states that Izmir was 
a major entrepót and that the French went 
there to buy raw silk from Persia and “the 
thread (fils) and camelots of the hair of the 
goat that comes from a small town named 
Angouri, a journey of fifteen or sixteen 
days from Izmir.” 

Although travellers’ accounts of 
mohair production for the seventeenth cen- 
tury are few, there is sufficient evidence 
from other sources to indicate that the 
mohair industry prospered during this 
period. Using the religious court records 
for 1593-1602 and 1687-93 to study urban 
conditions, mainly housing in Ankara, 
Suraiya Faroghi determined that 8.7% of 
the houses in the city had at least one 
mohair loom in 1600 and that this figure 
was 9.7% in 1690. This, she believed, was 
an excellent indicator of the continuity of 
mohair production throughout the seven- 
teenth century. She also found that, around 
1600, a equal number of Muslims and non- 
Muslims operated looms. By 1690, how- 
ever, more looms were in the hands of 
non-Muslims while most providers of raw 
mohair continued to be Muslims.™ 

The prosperity that Ankara enjoyed in 
the seventeenth century was maintained 
during the eighteenth century. By the late 
seventeenth century, the Ottoman Empire 
had begun to suffer reverses in Europe, the 
janissaries had started to be troublesome, 
and Western manufactured goods had 
begun to undermine some local industries. 
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But such changes did not immediately 
affect Ankara where the demand for 
mohair cloth remained constant. 

In the opinions of eighteenth-century 
travellers, Ankara was thriving. In 1701, 
the French physician and botanist Pitton 
de Tournefort arrived in the city. He was 
sent by Louis XIV to make a survey of the 
Levant. He combined a kind of official 
intelligence gathering with historical and 
archeological research. Ankara delighted 
Tournefort more than any other city in the 
Levant. He was chiefly interested in col- 
lecting the classical inscriptions in the city, 
but he could not avoid commenting on the 
mohair trade. He states, 


They breed the finest Goats in the 
World in the Champaign of Angora. 
They are of dazzling white; and their 
Hair, which is fine as Silk, naturally 
curl'd in Locks of eight or nine 
inches long, is work'd up into the 
finest Stuffs, especially Camlet: but 
they don't suffer these Fleeces to be 
exported unspun, because the 
Country People gain their Livelihood 
thereby.* ... these fine Goats are not 
to be seen only within four or five 
days Journey of Angora and 
Beibazar; their Young degenerate if 
they are carried farther. The Thred 
made of this Goat's Hair is sold from 
four Livres to twelve or fifteen Livres 
the Oque (1.3 kilograms), but this is 
only made up into Camlet for the 
Use of the Grand Signior's Seraglio. 
The Workmen of Angora use this 
Thred of Goat's Hair without mix- 
ture, whereas at Brussels they are 
oblig'd to mix Thred made of Wool, 
for what reason I know not. In 
England they mix up this Hair in 
their Perriwigs, but it must not be 
spun. ‘Tis with reason that they pre- 
fer the Goat's Hair of Angora to that 
of Cougna (Konya), which is the 
antient City of Iconium, where 
Cicero assembled the Roman Army; 
for the Goats of Cougna are all either 
brown or black.* 


Tournefort adds that the goats ate 
nothing but the young shoots of herbs and 
"the goatherds of Beibazar and Angora 
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often comb them and wash them in 
brooks.”” He says too that Ankara was a 
twenty-day caravan journey to Izmir via 
Kütahya, a ten-day journey to Bursa, a 
twelve- or thirteen-day journey to 
Constantinople, an eight-day journey to 
Kayseri and four long days to the Black 
Sea by the shortest route.” 

Tournefort was quickly followed by 
two other Frenchmen, Aubry de La 
Motraye in 1703 and Paul Lucas in 1705. 
Both de La Motraye and Lucas, who was 
also sent on his journey by Louis XIV, 
essentially repeat what Tournefort says 
about the Angora goat. They emphasize 
the brilliant sheen of its hair and the hair's 
degeneration when the animal was taken a 
short distance from the city. They attribute 
these phenomena to the climate or pas- 
tures of Ankara.” Lucas furthermore states 
that there were many French and Dutch 
living in the city, no doubt representing 
European companies engaged in the 
import of mohair products.” 

The most important description of the 
mohair industry in eighteenth-century 
Ankara is provided by the Englishman 
Richard Pococke, who visited the city in 
1740. His account is the most detailed to 
appear between that of Evliya Chelebi in 
1648 and that of Corancez at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Speaking of 
Ankara, he relates that, 


They have a trade here of the hair of 
common goats, which grows short 
under the long hair; it is taken off 
from the skin after they are dead, and 
is sent to England and other parts to 
make hats; the French also of late buy 
up yarn of sheep's wool in order to 
send it to France; but the great staple 
commodity of the place is the yarn of 
the fine Angora goats wool, and the 
manufactures of it. These goats are 
peculiar to the country for about 
thirty miles around Angora, inso- 
much, that if they are carried to 
another place they degenerate; as to 
the east of the Halys (Kizilirmak), 
and on the other side of the river that 
runs from the north into the Sagari 
(Sakarya), and also to the south of 
Sevrihissar: they are very beautiful 
goats, mostly white, but some are of 


an ash colour, and very few black; the 
hair or wool grows in long curled 
ringlets; some of it is even a foot in 
length, the finest is that of kids of a 
year or two old, and when they are 
about sixteen years old, it grows 
coarse, and in a manner turns to hair; 
it is so exceedingly fine that the most 
experienced persons could not know 
it from silk, but by the touch; they are 
shorn without washing about the 
month of May, and the wool sells for 
two dollars an oke; the common sale 
of yarn is from two and a half to six 
dollars, though they make it even to 
the value of thirty dollars. They here 
weave of it fine camlets of three or 
four threads, which they sometimes 
water, and they make a stuff they call 
shawl of two threads, which is like 
our finest serges; it is either plain or 
striped, and both are worn by the 
Turks for summer garments; they 
make also camlets even to thirteen 
threads for European clothes. The 
export of the wool out of the country 
is strictly prohibited, because the 
inhabitants live by the spinning of it; 
every thing that we call mohair, cam- 
lets, and prunellas (a strong worsted 
woolen cloth), are made of it, and 
also the best plushes, of which great 
quantities of the flowered sort are 
made in Holland. The export was 
pretty near equal to England, France, 
and Holland, amounting to about five 
or six hundred camel loads to each, 
yearly, every load being one hundred 
and fifty okes; but I have been 
informed, that the trade to England 
is sunk, and that the greatest export 
now is to France, and next to Holland; 
what is exported being from three to 
six dollars an oke." 


Not all historical accounts of mohair 
production in Ankara come from written 
sources. À singular depiction of this indus- 
try hangs in the Rijksmuseum in 
Amsterdam (fig. 3). An oil painting mea- 
suring 2 x 1.17 meters, it was long given 
scant attention and was rather summarily 
regarded as a view of Aleppo. Around 
1970, however, the Turkish scholar Semavi 
Eyice proved conclusively that it was a 


picture of Ankara. Undated and unsigned, 
this painting was described by the 
museum as "Turkish school." After a care- 
ful analysis, Eyice concluded that it was 
painted in the eighteenth century by an 
artist, probably Dutch, possibly for a 
Dutch company doing business in 
Ankara.” 

The painting is actually two scenes in 
one: a panorama of Ankara in the back- 
ground and a view of urban life in the 
foreground. The panorama of the city was 
sufficiently precise to allow Eyice, after a 
thorough topographical study, to identify 
many prominent buildings, such as the 
bedesten, and other structures and therefore 
to give the painting an approximate date. 
The scene of urban life is a remarkable 
portrayal of the people of Ankara actively 
engaged in almost every step of the pro- 
duction of mohair cloth, from collecting 
goat hair to the sale of finished goods. 
There are even caravans setting out from 
Ankara that are laden, no doubt, with 
mohair products. Turning his attention to 
the foreground, Eyice says, 


The women of Ankara appear here 
wearing mohair (sof) cloaks (feraces). 
On one side is a large loom and a 
white-bearded dealer with a pair of 
scales...there are traders who are 
probably bargaining because one of 
them is reaching for a purse... 
women, who are probably washing 
and preparing the wool, because in 
one place there is a hearth and burn- 
ing fire. (Goat) wool (yün) is being 
woven at the large loom...In the cen- 
ter (several men) are at prayer... 
women dominate the scene, front 
and back. All are standing or sitting 
and wearing feraces. Shopkeepers 
appear busy with various tasks... 
there are also women in their shops. 
This painting clearly proves that 
women had an important place in 
the mohair industry of Ankara in the 
Ottoman period.” 


At the far lower-right corner, the artist 
shows how the Angora goats were han- 
dled during shearing. A flock has been 
gathered and a shepherd, grabbing a goat 
by the horns with one hand and using a 
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crook in the other, is bringing it in to be 
sheared. And, as Eyice states, 


..a bearded man is squatting on his 
heels and, using a scissors, is shear- 
ing the hair from a goat in front of 
him. Just beyond this goat is a scis- 
sors that is separated into two parts. 
The two parts were not held together 
with a rivet, but were pressed togeth- 
er by hand while shearing. Further to 
the left are piles of wool. Another 
man with a long mustache is either 
tying or untying the legs of a goat. 
Finally, behind him, are two slender 
forlorn goats that have been sheared 
of all their hair.” 


Further study of this painting may 
enable us to glean additional details about 
the process of mohair production in 
Ankara, especially as more is learned 
about life in that city. The women (and 
men) whom Eyice described as “washing 
and preparing” wool at a hearth, for exam- 
ple, may in fact be dyeing the finished 
cloth. Strangely, there is no depiction of 
the pressing of mohair (do the structures 
next to the loom contain presses?), nor is 
there a scene of the preparation of the yarn 
for the loom as described by Dernschwam. 
The loom shown is not “an upright” loom 
as David French tried to guess from 
Dernschawm. The “plucking” of the goat 
hair, as mentioned by Belon and Evliya, is 
not portrayed. It is noteworthy that all the 
women are veiled and wear white shawls 
over their dark or red-colored feraces.” 
Most men appear to wear red caftans, cer- 
tainly made of mohair. And some men 
wear felt hats or turbans that incorporate 
felt hats, again probably made of the same 
product. The waist sashes of the men were 
made of mohair.” 

At the end of the eighteenth century, 
some of the major problems plaguing the 
Ottoman Empire finally began to reverber- 
ate in Ankara. In 1798, Napoleon 
Bonaparte briefly occupied Ottoman 
Egypt and the following year he made a 
short-lived invasion of Syria, which was 
also Ottoman territory. Some of the French 
soldiers who were captured by the Turks 
were imprisoned in the Ankara citadel. In 
1812 Muhammad ‘Ali, the Ottoman 
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viceroy in Egypt, became virtually inde- 
pendent and established his own dynasty. 
In 1831, he sent Egyptian forces, com- 
manded by his son Ibrahim Pasha, to 
intervene in Syria. Ibrahim Pasha subse- 
quently advanced into Anatolia and 
defeated an Ottoman army. He then cap- 
tured Ankara and occupied it between 
1832 and 1833, when the European powers 
forced him to withdraw. 

For Ankara, a much greater catastro- 
phe than rebellion and war was the col- 
lapse of the mohair industry. In 1812, 
there may still have been at least 1,000 
looms operating in and around the city 
and occupying 10,000 weavers. But 
domestic demand soon began to drop. In 
addition, there was growing competition 
from Kashmir,” Iran,” and especially 
Europe. Apart from the nature of the 
product, hand looms in Ankara could not 
match the mechanized factories of 
Europe. Local natural dyes gave way to 
inorganic European dyes and goat hair 
was much more sensitive than sheep's 
wool to these chemical dyes.” Altogether, 
the type and quality of mohair products 
generally deteriorated. 

Before long the weaving of mohair 
almost stopped completely. Instead, it was 
exported primarily as a raw material, in 
spite of the Ottoman prohibition on the 
export of mohair yarn that went back at 
least to 1645. Furthermore, there were 
increasing shipments of Angora goats 
abroad despite a ban. In 1765 a flock was 
sent to Spain and in 1787 another sent to 
France. In 1830, Ferdinand VII of Spain 
ordered another 100 head. Subsequent 
shipments went to Great Britain, South 
Africa (1838), the United States (1849), 
Russia, Australia (1856) and elsewhere. 
Most of these transplants were unsuccess- 
ful. Goats continued to be shipped abroad, 
especially to South Africa, during the 
remainder of the century. In one case, in 
the 1890s, the British ambassador used 
"diplomatic means" to export a large flock. 
By 1900 the price of mohair had fallen so 
drastically that farmers had little choice 
but to sell their animals. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, Ankara's economy 
was in ruins.” 

The decline of the mohair industry in 
Ankara as a result of the gradual eco- 


nomic collapse of the Ottoman Empire, 
foreign competition, warfare, and other 
factors is generally echoed in various 
travellers' reports. 

Louis Alexandre Olivier de Corancez, 
a French naturalist, spent some time in 
Ankara around the beginning of the cen- 
tury. In his rather extensive report on the 
goats of central Anatolia and mohair pro- 
duction, he is fairly optimistic about the 
economic prospects of that region and gives 
no indication of a slump in mohair produc- 
tion. Indeed, unlike all other writers, with 
the exception of Pococke, he describes the 
commercial use of the hair of two different 
kinds of goat, the black goat (la chèvre noire 
or, as he spells the Turkish name, cara- 
gueschi) and the Angora goat, which often 
lived side by side. The black goat, by which 
was meant the common goat of the Near 
East, had a “cottony short undercoat” in 
contrast to the long silky hair of the Angora 
goat, which Corancez also calls the ^wool 
goat” (la chèvre de laine). 

According to this French observer, the 
black goat was sheared annually. Its outer 
hair was coarse and was not exported. 
Instead, it was worked locally into rough 
fabrics, tents, and sacks, as was done with 
horsehair in France. This type of goat hair 
from Ankara was worth no more than that 
from anywhere else in the Near East. 
Below the outer hair, however, was 
another shorter and finer hair. The mixing 
of these two hairs at their base formed a 
cottony yellowish-grey undercoat, which 
was this goat's most precious product. 
Reminiscent of Evliya Chelebi, Corancez 
states that this undercoat was "obtained 
by plastering the skin of the animal, while 
the hair was on it, with water saturated 
with lime. After a few seconds, the hair 
and undercoat (le duvet, down) detach 
from the skin and easily separate one from 
the other.” The down was exported raw 
to Europe, notably Marseilles and Italy, 
where it was known as poil de chevron (hair 
of the fawn). This down was especially 
used for making hats. It was exported 
from Persia as well as Anatolia. The best 
came from Kirman. 

Corancez claims that in Anatolia it was 
not known how to spin this down. There it 
was used only as a base for making libets (?). 
The Persians, on the other hand, knew how 


to spin it and made from it "shawls similar 
to those of India, but which are inferior in 
fineness and taste in design." 

With regard to the Angora goat, our 
naturalist says that it too was sheared once 
a year after being washed in flowing 
water. Its long wavy tresses made up its 
entire fleece, so there was no distinct down 
or undercoat. The fleece (that of the 
females was more valuable than that of the 
males) was clipped with long steel scissors 
as shown in the aforesaid painting. It was 
spun locally and was not exported as raw 
material. As soon as an animal was 
sheared, its fleece was combed with an 
iron tool having long teeth that were close 
together. This removed all foreign matter. 
Then the women would spin the hair on a 
distaff, as one spins cotton, using several 
or two or three strands. The finest and 
most expensive cloth was made from yarn 
of two or three strands. Next, without 
being dyed, the fleece was woven. From 
the resulting fabric were made salis (chal- 
its), which were in great demand and were 
very expensive. The salis were superior to 
camlets because of their light weight, 
fineness and velvety softness. Corancez 
estimates that there were 2,000 active 
looms in Ankara, each employing from 
five to 18 workers. The salis came off the 
looms in pieces that were 28 picks (pick = 
one throw of the shuttle) long and two- 
thirds of a pick wide. These pieces were 
then sent to be dyed. They came in every 
color and shade. The bright reds and vio- 
lets were the most sought after. 
Unfortunately, the only thing Corancez 
tells us about camlet is that it was sold in 
Constantinople and Egypt.™ 

In 1813, John Macdonald Kinneir of 
the East India Company passed through 
Ankara. He states that the mohair trade 
had dropped off and adds that it was 
almost completely in the hands of 
Armenian Catholics. The Armenians 
imported cloth and colonial products from 
Izmir and “made their return in a fine 
camlet of different colours, manufactured 
by the inhabitants from the hair of a goat 
peculiar to this province, and which in 
fineness resembles silk." ^ 

In contrast to Kinneir, the French 
architect Charles Texier, who spent time 
collecting inscriptions in Ankara in 1834, 
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was fairly optimistic about the trade. He 
thought the city was prosperous, thanks to 
the local flocks of goats whose fleece 
“would suffice to enrich a population twice 
that of the province.” Texier's seemingly 
cheerful view of Ankara is rather perplex- 
ing. His countryman, the naturalist Pierre 
Aucher-Éloy, who visited in the same year, 
reports that there were abandoned villages 
around the city and that fertile fields were 
neglected. He adds that there had been 
French merchants in Ankara before the 
French Revolution, but no more. This was 
doubtless because of recent troubles 
between the Ottoman Empire and France 
as well as declining trade.” 

The Englishman William Hamilton, 
who visited the city in 1835, states that 
"the trade of Angora ... has of late years 
been entirely destroyed.” He reports that 
the export of tiftik had dropped to only 
20,000 okas of wool plus "a small propor- 
tion manufactured in Angora and made 
up into fine and well-dyed shalis, which 
are sent chiefly to Constantinople.” 
Hamilton, who was vehemently anti- 
Turkish (he believed that it was advisable 
for Russia to take over the Ottoman 
Empire, for the Turks to be expunged from 
Europe and Anatolia and for those 
"reduced to their native wilds" to be con- 
verted to Christianity), claims rather sim- 
plistically that the reason for the decline in 
mohair production was the government's 
decision to prohibit Armenians from keep- 
ing goats in order for Muslims to monopo- 
lize the entire trade." 

Corroborating Hamilton on Ankara's 
economic difficulties was the Frenchman 
Baptistin Poujoulat, who passed through 
the city in 1837. He paints a very depress- 
ing picture of the city. He found Ankara's 
exterior to be “sad and mournful" and the 
interior to be "a picture of misery." The 
houses were dilapidated and the people 
were all ill dressed. Ankara was one of the 
poorest towns he had seen in Turkey." 

In 1839, Lt. Arthur Conolly of the 
Bengal Cavalry had occasion to visit 
Ankara. A romantic adventurer who was 
executed in 1842 by the Amir of Bukhara, he 
was unmindful of the city but had a keen 
interest in the Angora goat and especially in 
the production of mohair yarn. Indeed, 
echoing and clarifying Dernschwam, his 
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acute observations on the process of making 
this yarn, and to some degree on the weav- 
ing of mohair fabrics, were the most exten- 
sive and useful of any to appear before the 
twentieth century. In a paper read to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain in 
1842, he says, 


When the Tiftik fleeces have been 
shorn in spring, women separate the 
clean hair from the dirty, and the lat- 
ter only is washed, after which the 
whole is mixed together and sent to 
market. That which is not exported 
raw, is bought by the women of the 
labouring families, who, after pulling 
portions loose with their fingers, pass 
them successively through a large 
and fine teethed iron comb, and spin 
all that they thus card into skeins of 
yarn, called "iplik" (the common 
Turkish word for all thread), of 
which six qualities are made. An oke 
of Nos. 1 to 3, now fetches in the 
Angora bazar from twenty-four to 
twenty-five piastres, and the like 
weight of Nos. 3 to 6, from thirty- 
eight to forty piastres. Threads of the 
first three numbers have been usu- 
ally sent to France, Holland, and 
Germany; those of the last three qual- 
ities to England. 


The women of Angora moisten their 
carded goats' hair with much spittle 
before they draw it from the distaff, 
and they assert that the quality of the 
thread much depends upon this; nay 
more that in the melon season their 
yarn is incomparably better, as eating 
this fruit imparts a mucilaginous 
quality to the saliva. "Divide (said 
they) a quantity of Tiftik into two 
parts; let the same person spin one 
half in winter and the other in the 
melon season, and you will plainly 
see an important difference." In win- 
ter (they added) the thread cannot be 
spun so fine as in summer, since, 
owing to the state of the atmosphere 
in the cold season, it becomes more 
harsh (crisp). 


Before this yarn is used by the 
weaver, it is well saturated with a 


glutinous liquor called “Chirish.” 
This is made from a root like a 
radish, which comes to Angora from 
the neighborhood of Konia. It is 
dried and pounded, mixed with 
water, and well shaken in a bag. 
Then the liquor is strained off, and 
small skeins are steeped in it, while 
large hanks are watered by the 
mouth when they have been spread 
out, according to the following 
process, which I may describe as wit- 
nessed by us at Angora. 


We found the workmen before sun- 
rise on a level space by the banks of 
the Angora stream. Upon a centre and 
two end cross trees was rather loosely 
stretched a double web of yarn, 70 
feet by 7, which was kept extended 
and separate by sliding cross sticks. 
Two men walked up and down the 
sides of this frame at the same time 
nearly opposite to each other, holding 
bowls of "Chirish" liquor made into a 
thin yellow mucilage: of this they con- 
tinually squirted, or rather blew out, 
mouthfuls in alternate showers, all 
over the web, while others followed 
them to press the threads together for 
a moment, and then to change their 
position relative to each other, by 
means of the sliding cross bars men- 
tioned, so that all might be equally 
moistened, as well as to rebind any 
threads that had given from the ten- 
sion. The Chirish liquor had a sweet- 
ish and not unpleasant taste, but the 
squirters complained that it totally 
destroyed their teeth, and showed 
bare gums in proof. They distributed 
their jets with singular dexterity, in 
broad casts of the minutest drops, and 
expressed doubts whether, consider- 
ing the clammy nature of the liquor 
used, any watering pot could be made 
to do their work as well, and save 
them from its inconvenient effects. 


This operation is repeated several 
times.'? The work is always com- 
menced in the cool of the morning, 
so that it may be completed ere the 
heat of the sun can operate to dry the 
thread quickly. A long web, like the 


one described, having been 
sufficiently moistened, its threads are 
divided into breadths of the sizes 
ordered; the weaver sends his comb 
that one end of a portion may be 
fitted into it, and carries the rest 
away rolled up on a stick, to be 
drawn out as his work advances. 


The women of Angora knit gloves 
and socks with the Tiftik yarn, work- 
ing them both furry and plain, and 
making some socks of the latter sort 
so fine as to cost one hundred pias- 
tres the pair. The surplus of their 
yarn they sell to native weavers of 
stuffs. The weaver seeks threads of 
equal thickness and takes the skeins 
that he matches back to the women 
spinners, who reel them into one 
thread, assisting this operation with 
Chirish mucilage. The connected 
thread being returned to the weaver 
in large hanks, he, with a hand 
wheel, winds off small portions 
through a pan of water on to bits of 
reed cut to fit his shuttle. 


The cloths woven from Tiftik at 
Angora, are of two kinds, "Shalli" 
and “Sof,” or twilled and plain cloth, 
and the manufacture of these is 
confined to men. The weaver sits 
with nearly half of his body in a 
small pit, at the bottom of which he 
works two or four treadles with his 
feet, according as he wishes to make 
plain or twilled cloth. Part of this 
loom is fixed to the floor before him, 
and the rest is suspended nearly over 
it from the ceiling. He contracts to 
work a piece of thirty Piks, or rather 
more than twenty-one yards, for a 
sum which varies according to the 
texture required, from fifteen up to 
one hundred piastres, and by work- 
ing steadily he may finish a piece of 
this regular measure in six days. 


These stuffs are dyed at Angora. 
Indigo and cochineal, with tartar, 
nitric and sulphuric acids, were men- 
tioned as articles imported from 
Constantinople and Smyrna. Yellow 
berry grows to perfection in the 
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neighborhood, and some spoke of a 
grass yielding the same colour as 
indigenous to the soil. Coffee colour, 
a favourite among the Turks, they 
obtain by mixing cochineal with the 
dried rind of the fresh walnut. They 
remarked that cloth made of dyed 
thread keeps its colour till it falls to 
pieces, while that which is dyed in 
pieces, fades with comparative 
quickness." 


Between 1847 and 1863, the Russian 
naturalist P. A. de Tchihatchef travelled 
throughout Anatolia studying its natural 
resources as well as political, military and 
financial conditions. In 1848, he was in 
Ankara and later published the most com- 
prehensive description of the habitat of the 
Angora goat yet to appear. An advocate of 
transplanting the goat to Europe, he com- 
ments on the amount of goat hair that was 
produced and adds, 


The Angora goat gives an average of 
one okka, or about one kilogram of 
wool. The average annual amount 
produced by the district whose limits 
we have specified (Ankara and sur- 
rounding towns) can be estimated at 
from 350,000 to 400,000 (sic) okkas of 
wool or about 450-500,000 kilo- 
grams. Of that amount 400,000 okkas 
are used locally for spinning yarn, 
from which come 25,000 (okkas ?) that 
are exported to Holland; 8-10,000 
okkas of wool are woven in the coun- 
try into chales and into fabric the 
export of which is forbidden by the 
Turkish government and which are 
only consumed within the empire. 
Finally, 300,000 (sic) okkas in the form 
of raw wool are exported to England, 
as a very small quantity of this raw 
wool enters France at the port of 
Marseilles and Austria via Trieste. 
This summary is based on the first- 
hand information that I owe to 
Armenian and Greek merchants of 
Ankara, Sivrihisar, Kastamonu, 
Çankırı and other local centers of the 
wool trade in Asia Minor. It 
sufficiently proves the importance 
that the raising of Angora goats 
could have in the interest of overseas 
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trade (outside Anatolia), since out of 
approximately 500,000 kilograms of 
wool, which represent the total 
annual production, much more than 
half is sent to Europe, where England 
resells it at nearly the price of gold 
under the title of ^wool of chash- 
mere." Furthermore, the Angora 
wool would have over the latter the 
advantage of being delivered at an 
infinitely more moderate price, in 
view of the much lower costs of 
transportation.” 


In 1859, the German Orientalist A. D. 
Mordtmann went to Ankara to copy tem- 
ple inscriptions. While there, he made a 
number of observations on the city. He too 
speaks chiefly of the export of raw goat 
hair, not finished mohair products.” 

The same is true of the French archeol- 
ogist Georges Perrot, who spent three 
months in Ankara in 1864. Pointing out 
how European cloth had undermined the 
local industry, he relates that this city was 
one of the main markets of manifattura, 
cloth of European fabrication. He adds that 
its sale was mainly in the hands of 
Armenians.” Perrot goes on to say that the 
French were the last of the European 
traders to be active in Ankara, but they 
were forced to leave the country in 1798 at 
the time of Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. 
Greek merchants then took their place, buy- 
ing goat hair on a large scale and exporting 
it in bales to England where it was made 
into cloth. They, in fact, monopolized this 
trade. Half the capital for this business 
came from their own resources and half 
from "the great Anglo-Greek trading 
houses of London and Constantinople.""* 
The export of raw goat hair continued for 
the remainder of the nineteenth century. 
Some evidence for this is provided by an 
Englishman named Thomas Stevens who 
set out in 1885 for the Near East from 
Liverpool on a bicycle trip around the 
world. He arrived in Constantinople in July. 
After enjoying that city for six weeks, and 
purchasing a Smith and Wesson revolver to 
protect himself from bandits, he began ped- 
aling across Anatolia en route to Ankara. In 
his rather long account of that city, which 
he found to be dingy and unhealthy, he 
records that he had the good fortune to 


meet a certain Henry Binns, a local English 
dealer in mohair, who provided him with 
lodging in his commodious home, the for- 
mer residence of a pasha. Mr. Binns was no 
doubt employed by one of the Anglo-Greek 
trading houses." 

The German traveller Edmund 
Naumann, who visited Ankara in 1890, 
also comments on the export of goat hair 
to Europe. Corroborating Corancez to 
some degree, he states that two types of 
hair were produced, silky and coarse. The 
former was sent to Europe where it was 
used to make "alpaka cloth" (alpakastoffe) 
for umbrellas, among other things. The lat- 
ter was used by Turkish farmers as wrap- 
ping material for tobacco. And the same 
farmers wore coats made of this hair.” 

Finally, the Frenchman Vital Cuinet, 
who prepared an exhaustive survey of 
Turkey's resources near the end of the 
nineteenth century, describes Ankara 
around 1890 as a sad place resembling a 
burned-out town. After grains, its major 
source of income were herds of sheep and 
goats, both common and mohair, in the 
vast pastures around the city. From the 
mohair goats, the people of Ankara 
obtained raw yarn that they exported to 
Europe in “hanks” (écheveaux). They did 
not, however, export mohair fabrics to any 
significant extent. Cuinet claims, in fact, 
that the production of mohair cloth was in 
full “decadence” and almost forgotten. He 
states that there was only one loom in 
Ankara; and the only surviving center of 
mohair cloth was the village of Istanos 
(Stanos) some thirty km away. But even in 
that village there were just three looms.” 
In short, by the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the production of mohair cloth in 
Ankara was no longer of any consequence. 
With respect to international trade, the 
industry was dead.” 


Conclusion 


Historically, the mohair trade was of criti- 
cal importance to the economy of Ankara 
for centuries and the high quality of 
mohair products attracted the attention of 
European traders and travellers. Thanks 
to reports of the latter, we can follow the 
rise and decline of the mohair industry in 


central Anatolia. Given the paucity of 
fiscal and legal records that have come to 
light, European travellers’ accounts serve 
as the most important source by which we 
can trace the history of a major textile 
industry in Turkey from the age of the 
European Renaissance in the 15th century 
to modern times. 
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Notes 


1. The best guide to the early travel literature 
on the Ottoman Empire is Yerasimos 1991. For 
Ankara in particular, we have Ritter 1858-59, 
pp. 472-505, which is vol. 9 of the series Die 
Erdkunde von Asien and is a remarkable work 
for its time, and Eyice 1970, a superb introduc- 
tion as well as guide. 


2. This work was begun by Ergenç 1973. He 
published a subsequent article that describes 
the status of the mohair trade in Ankara and 
includes the data on this subject from his dis- 
sertation (Ergenc 1975, pp. 145-168). He has a 
forthcoming book on the economic importance 
of mohair in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Faroqhi 1982-83, pp. 237-59, describes 
the magnitude of mohair production in Ankara 
in the years 1593-1602 and 1687-93 (roughly 
the earliest periods for which kadı records 
exist), the social position of Ankara mohair pro- 
ducers, and government regulation. Kamil Su 
has used the same court records, the salnames 
(Ottoman annual fiscal surveys) for the 
province of Ankara for 1307/1891, 1318/1902, 
and 1325/1909, and a few travellers' accounts 
to provide an overview of mohair production 
from the seventeenth to the twentieth century 
(Su 1982, pp. 59-77). 


3. Faroqhi 1982-83, p. 238. 


4. Eg. the Encyclopaedia Britannica (15th ed., 
1991), s.v. "Angora goat," states categorically 
that this animal was "a breed of domestic goat 
originating in ancient times in the district of 
Angora in Asia Minor." It also claims else- 
where, s.v. “mohair,” that this product “is one 
of the oldest textile fibers, produced exclusively 
in Turkey for thousands of years..." The antiq- 
uity of the Angora goat in Asia Minor was pos- 
tulated as early as the eighteenth century. See 
Planhol 1975, p. 180. 


5. Tchihatchef 1855, p. 423, who essentially 
repeats the material in this article in 
Tchihatchef 1866, cf. pp. 719-723; Batu 1941, p. 
29. The Türk Ansiklopedisi, s.v. " Ankara kecisi," 
says this goat was brought by the Ottoman 
Turks. Our earliest accounts of the Oghuz 
Turks of Central Asia, from whom the Seljuks 
and Ottomans were descended, describe them 
as having vast herds of sheep. There is no men- 
tion of goats, but this would not preclude their 
presence. See Barthold 1962, p. 96. In any case, 
it must be remembered that the Oghuz emi- 
grated not only to Anatolia but also to Iran, 
Azerbaijan, Iraq, and Syria. 
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The salname for the province of Ankara for 
1325/1909 states that the Ottomans probably 
brought the Angora goat to Anatolia, but it also 
speculates that the ancient Persians may have 
brought it when they invaded that region in the 
sixth century B.C., or perhaps it was brought by 
someone who participated in Alexander the 
Great's invasion of India in the fourth century 
B.C.! See Su 1982, pp. 59—60. It has been claimed 
as well that our goat was brought from Central 
Asia to Mesopotamia by the Sumerians, but it 
died out after several centuries for unexplained 
reasons, Batu 1941, p. 28, and Türk Ansiklopedisi, 
s.v. "Ankara kecisi.” The relationship between 
the Angora goat and various goats of Central 
Asia was first discussed at length in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, especially in the 1850s 
in the pages of the journal Bulletin de la Société 
Impériale Zoologique d'Acclimatation. The informa- 
tion from the most important papers found there 
is summarized by Hayes 1869, pp. 405-433. 
Planhol 1975, pp. 182-183. 


6. The first to record the possible genetic ori- 
gin of the Angora goat was apparently W. M. 
Ramsay, who was renowned for his work on 
the historical geography of Asia Minor. Ramsay 
1897, p. 273, says: 


… a careful observer who had had long 
experience in the trade [of Angora goat 
hair], an Englishman, whom I met at 
Angora in 1886 (probably Henry Binns, 
see below), assured me that the true 
secret of the peculiar character of the 
fleece lay in the breeding. He declared as 
a fact known to him that the beautiful 
silky goats had to be crossed regularly 
both with the common black and the red 
goats (twice with the one kind, once with 
the other) in a certain number of genera- 
tions: I cannot trust myself to give his 
exact statistics. He asserted that the rea- 
son why the Angora goat degenerated, 
whenever the attempt was made to natu- 
ralize it elsewhere, was that the secret of 
breeding was unknown, and the goats 
were kept studiously pure in breed, 
instead of being strengthened by regular 
recurrence to the fundamental stock. 


Planhol uses this and other evidence to try 
to show that the Angora goat derived from a 
widespread mutation occuring in ordinary 
goats dispersed more or less throughout the 
Near East; that the Ottomans were the first to 
take advantage of this by breeding the goats on 
a large scale; and that Ankara gradually 
became the center of mohair production after 


the fall of Constantinople gave it an important 
position on the trade routes across Anatolia. In 
Planhol's view, the Angora goat was therefore 
indigenous to the Near East, appearing from 
time to time in various places. See Planhol 
1975, pp. 179-96. 


7. Planhol 1975, p. 182. 


8. Bellinger 1962, pp. 13-14. I would like to 
thank Richard Ellis of Bryn Mawr College for 
bringing this article to my attention. See also 
Ellis 1981, pp. 295, 308, 310. 


9. Broughton 1938, pp. 619, 821-822. Strabo 
mentions the high quality of sheep's wool in 
central Asia Minor, Strabo 1966-70, vol. 5, pp. 
393, 475, 511. Apparently the first to search, 
unsuccessfully, for specific references to the 
Angora goat and mohair fabrics in the ancient 
sources was Tchihatchef 1855, pp. 411-428, and 
cf. Tchihatchef 1860-69, vol. 2, pp. 707-714. 


10. Bosch 1967. 
11. Foss 1977, p. 30 
12. Foss 1977, p. 31. 


13. Tchihatchef, in a thorough examination of 
Byzantine sources, found only a reference in 
Zosimus (d. early sixth century), that might be 
interpreted as “red-dyed fleece." Tchihatchef 
1855, part 2, pp. 419-420, 426, and cf. 
Tchihatchef 1860—69, vol. 2, pp. 715-716. 
Planhol 1975, pp. 185-886, has found a more 
likely reference in the work of the fifth-century 
naturalist Timotheus of Gaza who says "the 
goats of Cappadocia are sheared (and produce) 
goat hair." 


14. Foss 1977, p. 81. 
[IG Ereercilo/9 p loo: 


16. We do not know when the Jewish commu- 
nity in Ankara was established. It was certainly 
present in the Byzantine period, Encyclopaedia 
Judaica (Jerusalem, 1972), s.v. "Ottoman 
Empire," vol. 16, column 1530. 


17. Goitein 1967-88. 


18. Ibn Saad al-Maghribi 1970, pp. 185-186; 
French trans. of this section by Cahen 1968, 
p.45. It is worthy of note that Cahen 1961 
makes no reference to mohair. 


19. Ibn Battüta 1958-71, vol. 2, p. 353 on Mardin, 
and chap. 8 on central Anatolia. For our pur- 


poses, the Arabic term mar‘izz (various pronun- 
ciations from the root ra‘aza) is, at best, ambigu- 
ous. The renowned Arabic writer al-Jahiz (d. 
December 868 or January 869) says goats have 
mir‘izt and sheep have wool (sif). He then elab- 
orates slightly by giving a list of animals, 
including goats, that have "hair" from which 
garments are made and another list of animals, 
including sheep, that have wool used for this 
purpose, al-Jahiz n.d., vol. 5, pp. 483-484. In a 
work attributed to al-Jahiz, Kitab al-Tabassur bi'l- 
tijara, it is stated that the best tapestries (farsh) 
are the brilliant red mir‘izzas from Armenia, i.e., 
eastern Anatolia; and the best garments are 
made of Egyptian wool followed by those made 
of various fabrics from Iran including mir‘izzä, 
Pellat 1954, p. 158. Ibn Manzür (d. 1311 or 1312), 
in his great classical Arabic dictionary Lisan al- 
*arab (Ibn Manzür 1955-56), s.v. ra'aza, cites the 
grammarian Sibawayh (d. ca. 796) as saying 
that mir‘izza had a soft quality like wool but had 
no equal and that cloth made from it was called 
mumar‘az. He quotes the lexicographer al- 
Azhari (d. 980) as stating that mir‘izza was like 
wool but was produced from the hair of the 
goat. He also cites the lexicographer al-Jawhari 
(d. bet. 1002-10) as saying mir‘izza@ was the 
"down that was under the hair of the goat." 
Viré 1982, p. 318 interprets all of the above com- 
mentators to be referring to the hair of the 
Angora goat, mohair. But this is by no means 
clear. As will be seen, mohair was the regular 
hair of the goat, not the down, which was 
obtained from common goats. 


20. Quatremere 1838, vol. 13, p. 335. 


21. Sagra 1854, pp. 22-24, and Hayes 1869, 
pp. 413, 419. 


22. Sulaymän b. Qutalmish (d. 1086) was the 
founder of the Seljuk dynasty of Anatolia. 


23. Aucher-Éloy 1843, pp. 68-69. 


24. Al-Tabari, vol. 29, trans. Hugh Kennedy 
(Albany, NY, 1990), p. 223. For the Arabic pas- 
sage, see al-Tabari, Annales, ed. M. J. de Goeje et 
al. (Leiden, 1879-1901), vol. 1 of series iii, p. 506. 


25. See the Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford, 
1991) for the history of this term in English 
beginning in the sixteenth century. Cf. Battisti 
1956-57, s.v. “mocaiardo.” 


26. The great medieval lexicographers did not 
deign to include post-classical words and 
usages in their works. Our term may have 
fallen in that category. Dozy 1881 has mukhay- 
yar, but he deduces it from terms found in 
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European works beginning with that of Pierre 
Belon in the sixteenth century. Belon is dis- 
cussed below. Wehr 1961 lists a mukhayyar with 
the meaning "having a choice or option." 


27. Lane 1863-93. 


28. Serjeant 1972, p. 154. Serjeant states that 
mukhayyarat is discussed in the glossary to the 
Kitab Nuzhat al-mushtag of al-Idrisi (fl. 1154). He 
refers to al-Idrisi 1836-40, which has no glos- 
sary. On p. 299 of the glossary to the Arabic text 
of al-Idrisi's book (al-Idrisi 1866), we find 
mutakhayyar, which, if the reading is correct, is 
presumed to be some kind of stuff. On p. 50 of 
the text, al-Idrisi states that the town of al- 
Bahnasà in Middle Egypt was famous for al- 
thiyab al-mutakhayyara (also in the Naples ed. 
mentioned below, p. 130), which Dozy and de 
Goeje simply translate as vétements exquis, p. 58 
of the translation. Ackerman 1938, p. 256, cites 
V. Gay, Glossaire archéologique du Moyen Age et de 
la Renaissance (Paris, 1928), vol. 2, p. 137, as stat- 
ing that al-Idrisi mentions mucadjir as a mater- 
ial woven in Almeria, Spain. Ackerman, who 
did not know Arabic, assumes that this term is 
another form of mukhayyar, but the word in 
question is actually ma‘äjir (in one ms. 
maghajir), al-Idrisi 1979, p. 562. The real mean- 
ing of this term is unknown, although its con- 
text suggests that it was a kind of cloth. 
Ackerman, in fact, does little to clarify the con- 
fusion in the terminology related to fabric 
made from goat hair in her aforesaid article. On 
cloth from goat hair in Egypt, cf. Dozy 1845, p. 
338, who cites Ibn Battüta as reporting that the 
vizir of the Maldive Islands wore a robe (fara- 
jiyya) made of Egyptian mir‘izz. 


29. It must also be noted that even when the 
Turks adopted Arabic words directly they often 
used them with slightly different meanings or 
emphasis than did Arabic speakers. 


30. For the history of this term in English 
beginning in the fifteenth century, see the 
Oxford English Dictionary. 


31. Walter Denny suggests that the Turks may 
have used muhayyer, in the sense of “done on 
purpose" or “done by choice,” to refer to 
watermarked mohair cloth in order to indicate 
that it had a higher value than, and was thus 
“preferred” to, cloth without watermarks (per- 
sonal communication). 


32. Planhol 1975, pp. 183-184. 


33. On this term, see Scarce 1990, pp. 25, 34. 
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34. For an overview of the history of Ankara, 
see Toni M. Cross and Gary Leiser n.d. 


35. Babinger 1978, pp. 182-183, 496, 504. 


36. Dei 1984, p. 120, and cf. p. 141, where he lists 
among the products imported to Florence from 
Turkey “Cianbellotti [sic] of Ankara of any color, 
for five ducats the piece, by barter." Cf. 
Yerasimos 1991, p. 112, especially n. 13. General 
references to mohair products imported from 
Anatolia appear in various European commer- 
cial texts somewhat earlier than they are linked 
to Ankara in travellers' accounts. The Florentine 
Francesco Pegolotti, for example, who wrote in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, mentions 
ciambellotti from Constantinople in his ‘Book of 
Descriptions of Countries and of Measures of 
Merchandise, edited by Allan Evans as La prat- 
ica della mercatura (Pergolotti 1936), pp. 36, 45. 
See Heyd 1885-86 (rpt: Leipzig, 1923), index 
under "camelot." 


37. Su 1982, p. 64. 
38. Inalcik 1973, p. 192. 


39. On Hajji Bayram, see Ménage 1971. The 
major study on him is Bayramoglu 1983 with 
many documents. The author does not, how- 
ever, place him in his socio-economic context. 
Preserved in the Ethnographic Museum in 
Ankara are several garments that supposedly 
belonged to Hajji Bayram: a mintan (outer 
shirt), hırka (jacket or cloak), and külah (conical 
hat). It is possible that one or more of these 
items were made from mohair. 


40. Cezar 1982, pp. 211-213. 
41. Su 1982, p. 69, n. 58. 
42. Encyclopaedia Judaica, s.v. " Ankara." 


43. Membré 1969, p. 12; Membré 1993, 
pp. 10-11 and viii, x-xiii. 


44. Membré 1969, pp. 13-14; Membré 1993, 
p. 11-12. 


45. Yerasimos 1991, pp. 205-207. 


46. As we shall see, some travellers claimed the 
hair was plucked, while others claimed it was 
combed out or sheared. The latest travellers all 
stated that only the common goats were 
plucked. For guides to travellers' accounts 
of the Angora goat, see Ritter 1858—59, 
pp. 505-520, and Planhol 1975, pp. 180-181. 


47. Belon 1553, fols. 166b-167a. 
48. Belon 1553, fol. 168a. 


49. Belon 1553, fol. 182a. This passage is also 
found in Serjeant 1972, p. 195. Belon's under- 
standing of the limits of the classical regions of 
Asia Minor was vague. 


50. Belon 1553, fol. 203a. Cf. Sergeant 1972, 
p. 195. 


51. Yerasimos 1991, pp. 239-42. 


52. Busbecq 1927, p. 46. For the original Latin of 
this passage, see Busbecq 1968, p. 68. The first 
to make a thorough, on-site study of the habitat 
of the Angora goat was Tchihatchef 1855, part 
1, vol. 2, pp. 305-318, and cf. Tchihatchef 
1860-69, vol. 2, pp. 689-704. 


53. These visitors to Ankara also commented 
on the apparent silk-like quality of the wool 
of Ankara sheep, of the fur of Ankara dogs, 
cats and rabbits, and of the manes of Ankara 
horses, which was attributed to environmental 
conditions. 


54. In the Topkapi Palace textile collection are a 
dozen velenses that belonged to Süleyman the 
Magnificent. Half of these velenses, which are 
mostly blanket-like coverings, were woven 
from mohair. See Tezcan 1993, pp. 89-98. In 
addition, there are preserved in the same col- 
lection two mohair (sof) caftans belonging to 
Mehmet II, inventory numbers, 13/25 and 
13/26 (personal communication, Hülya 
Tezcan). It is likely that other mohair garments 
from the Ottoman period exist but have not yet 
been identified and that some have been mis- 
taken for silk. 


55. Busbecq 1927, pp. 50-51. 

56. Yerasimos 1991, pp. 230-233. 

57. Presumably this was done to facilitate spin- 
ning, because goat hair has fewer scales than 


sheep wool. Cf. Conolly's description below. 


58. Boiling would, of course, cause the fabric 
to shrink. 


59. A length of measure for cloth. It varied 
among European countries from 27 to 48 
inches. It was based on the distance from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger. 


60. The bedesten. 


61. Translated from the German in French 1972, 
pp. 242-243, published here with permission. 
The original is found in Dernschwam 1923, pp. 
186-187. 


62. I have not seen the Latin works of two of 
his contemporaries, Luigi Graziani and Georg 
Christoph Fernberger. Graziani passed through 
Ankara sometime in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century while Fernberger was there in 
1592. The first volume of Graziani's book was 
published in Florence in 1744, but Fernberger's 
is still in manuscript in Vienna. See Yerasimos 
1991, pp. 285 and 363-366, respectively. 


63. Bellinger 1962, p. 9, claims that “goats-wool 
has no felting properties," but that does not 
appear to be the case. 


64. Carlier de Pinon 1920, pp. 93-94. 


65. The full letter was published in French 
1972, p. 245. 


66. On these terms, see Linthicum 1936, pp. 
73-74, 77, 81-82. 


67. On the use of indigo and lac, see Su 1982, 
p. 67. 


68. On the dimensions of cloth, which were 
fixed, see Su 1982, pp. 68 (especially for sali and 
muhayyer-i kebir, i.e. large muhayyer), 72-73 
(muhayyer-i kebir and muhayyer-i sagir, i.e., small 
muhayyer); and Faroqhi 1984, pp. 140-141. 


69. For a while, the mohair of Tosya rivaled 
that of Ankara. Faroqhi 1984, pp. 140-141. 


70. Ankara had a state (miri) dye-works (boya- 
hane) where all mohair products were dyed. 
Only clean water could be used for the dyeing 
and pressing or the colors would be ruined. In 
the early seventeenth century, water for the 
exclusive use of the dye-works, and apparently 
also the presses, passed beneath the tanners' 
shops. The religious court records reveal that in 
1631 a complaint was brought to the court 
because some of the tanners had secretly 
tapped this water main, polluting the water 
and reducing its flow. Operations in the dye- 
works came to a halt. See Su 1982, p. 66. 


71. Ergeng 1975, pp. 151-156, 165-166. 


72. Andreasyan 1964, pp. 44-45. Cf. Su 1982, 
p. 67. 


73. Andreasyan 1964, p. 162. In addition, 
Simeon states that muhayer was exported from 
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28 


Tosya and all of its people worked in this 
industry. The mohair from Tosya was of poorer 
quality than that from Ankara. Nevertheless, 
merchants from many countries, including 
Poland, went there to buy it. See p. 85. On sof 
caravans from Ankara to Tokat, see p. 173. 


74. Allusion unclear. 


75. The hydrate of calcium sulfate, or gypsum 
(also called kireç in Turkish), is common in 
Anatolia and was used to make plaster. 
Calcium hydroxide is used today for dehairing 
hides in the manufacture of leather. 


76. Tchihatchef 1855, part 1, p. 313, notes that 
the Roman man of letters Marcus Terentius 
Varro (116-27 B.C.) discusses this method of 
obtaining wool from sheep in his great work on 
agriculture Rerum rusticarum, libri 2:11, and cf. 
Tchihatchef 1860-69, vol. 2, pp. 698-699. Cf. 
also Ritter 1858—59, p. 509. 


77. Mani and Behzad were both celebrated 
Persian painters. 


78. Seyahatname, autographed copy, Bagdat 
Kóskü ms. 304, vol. 2, fol. 358a. I would like to 
thank Robert Dankoff of the University of 
Chicago for providing me with a photocopy of 
this passage of the manuscript and for clarify- 
ing a number of words in it. Evliya also men- 
tions the production of sof and muhayyer in the 
nearby village of Stanos, muhayyer in 
Beypazarı, and sof, sali, muhayyer, and waist 
sashes (kuşak) in Çankırı. See Su 1982, p. 65. 


79. Seyahatname, fol. 358a. 
80. On feraces, see below note 95. 
81. Seyahatname, fol. 357b. 


82. Taeschner 1950-55, p. 152. Galanti 1950, 
pp. 90-91, cites somewhat vaguely "Jihan-numa, 
p. 308,” as saying, “Ankara mohair (tiftik) goes 
from Ankara to Europe, India, Sind and the 
world. This mohair goat exists nowhere else. 
They take it to other countries. After one or two 
years, it merges with the local goats (ol diyarin 
kecilerine doner, i.e., becomes no different from 
them,). The balyoses (Ital. bailo, the minister resi- 
dent of the Venetian Republic at the Porte, but 
more broadly any European representative) 
reside (there) and buy yarn (iplik) in addition to 
sof and send it to Izmir and from there to 
Europe. It resembles silk thread. They say this 
is a miracle from Hajji Bayram.” This passage 
does not appear on the aforesaid page in the 
Istanbul ed. of 1145/1732 of Katib Chelebi's 
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book. In any case, judging from Evliya Chelebi 
and this work, it seems that attempts to trans- 
plant the Angora goat to Europe were occur- 
ring by at least the seventeenth century. 


83. Tavernier 1981, vol. 1, p. 141. Curiously, 
Goffman 1990 contains no reference to Ankara 
or the mohair trade. 


84. Faroqhi 1984, pp. 243-244, 247-248. 


85. Around 1645, the Ottoman Empire forbade 
the export abroad of raw mohair or mohair 
yarn in order to protect the local industry. See 
Faroqhi 1984, p. 252. 


86. Tournefort 1718, vol. 1, p. 350. 
87. Tournefort 1718, vol. 1, p. 351. 
88. Tournefort 1718, vol. 1, p. 350. 


89. La Motraye 1723, vol. 1, p. 226, says the 
“silver-colored” hair of the Angora goat 
degenerates a day’s journey from Ankara, 
where the finest “camblets” are made. Lucas 
1714, vol. 1, p. 120, says the goat's hair degen- 
erates six miles from Ankara. 


90. Lucas 1714, vol. 1, p. 108. 
91. Pococke 1811, p. 692. 


92. Eyice 1970, pp. 98-99, 108-109, 115-117. The 
lower half of this painting is reproduced in 
Lewis 1976, p. 104. On p. 352, it is described as 
"The bazaar in Ankara; detail from a painting 
by J. B. Van Mour, a French artist who lived in 
istanbul, 1111-50 / 1699-1737." 


93. Eyice 1970, pp. 105-106. He analyzes the 
topography of Ankara in the painting on 
pp. 99-105, 110-116. 


94. Eyice 1970, pp. 107-108. 


95. In the memoirs of her journey across 
Anatolia in 1852, Princess Cristina Barbiano de 
Belgiojoso describes the dress that women 
wore in the street saying “... not only does the 
veil cover the face, not only does the ferradjah 
(sorte de manteau) cover the whole body and 
give one the look of a package, but veils and 
ferradjahs are both of the same cloth, the same 
shape and nearly the same color," Barbiano de 
Belgiojoso 1858, p. 109. 


96. Su 1982, p. 69. 


97. Chandra 1952-53, pp. 1-24; and Irwin 1955, 
pp. 43-50. 


98. Willem Floor has announced a forthcoming 
article "The Trade in Kerman Goat's Wool or 
Kurk, 1730-1910," in Iranian Studies. For now, see 
Floor 1987, pp. 20-32, especially pp. 27-28, 30. 


99. In comparing mohair with wool, it should 
be mentioned that the former is actually more 
durable. Galanti 1950, p. 93, quotes an old- 
timer who had worked in the Ankara cloth 
business for years as saying “Fleas don't like 
mohair jackets but they do like wool ones" 
(Softan yapilacak ceketler bit kabul etmez, yiin 
ceketleri kabul eder). 


100. Eyice 1970, pp. 90, 93. There was much 
discussion of the transplantation of the Angora 
goat to Europe in the pages of BSIZA in the 
1850s. See, e.g., Prof. Sacc 1858, pp. 569—580. 


101. Corancez 1816, pp. 397-399. Corancez 
says on pp. 397-398 that, in response to ques- 
tions posed to him in 1803 by the Société 
d'Agriculture de Lyon, he published a detailed 
article on these goats in the Moniteur of 28 June 
1804. This article, subsequently republished, 
apparently concerned the transplantation of 
these goats to France. 


102. Corancez 1816, p. 399. 


103. Corancez 1816, p. 400. Cf. Scarce 1990, and 
Bier and Sloane 1991, p. 194. 


104. Corancez 1816, pp. 402-404. 

105. Kinneir 1818, p. 64. 

106. Texier 1839-49, vol. 1, p. 197. 

107. Aucher-Éloy 1843, pp. 70-71, 382-383. 


108. Hamilton 1842, (rpt: New York, 1984), 
vol. 1, p. 418. 


109. Hamilton 1842, vol. 1, p. 418. 

110. Hamilton 1842, vol. 1, pp. 418, 429. 

111. Poujoulat 1840-41, vol. 1, pp. 273-274. His 
comments on the Angora goat and mohair pro- 
duction add nothing new and he misunder- 


stands Strabo 1969-70, vol. 1, pp. 274-275. 


112. A paste made from powdered aspho- 
del root. 


113. Conolly notes here that those who prepare 
goat wool and yarn for the manufacture of 
Kashmir shawls also apply mucilage to each, 
kneading the cleaned wool with damp rice 
flour and then dipping the yarn into thick 
boiled rice water. 


114. Conolly 1841, pp. 162-164. 


115. Tchihatchef 1855, part 1, pp. 313-314, and 
cf. Tchihatchef 1860—69, vol. 2, pp. 699—700. 
Tchihatchef also sent a live specimen of an 
Angora goat to St. Petersburg. 


116. Mordtmann 1925, p. 377. Mordtmann 
gives the amount of tiftik produced and the 
price per okka. He also gives the amount of 
tiftik produced in Kastamonu, p. 232, and 
Çankırı, p. 388. 


117. Perrot 1864, p. 318. 


118. Perrot 1864, pp. 331-332. Perrot found 
only two Europeans in Ankara, a French doctor 
and a former minister of finances of the 
Republic of Venice, p. 301. 


119. Leonard 1982, p. 11. Stevens' full descrip- 
tion of Ankara appeared in his Around the 
World on a Bicycle (London, 1887-88). 


120. Naumann 1893, pp. 148, 149, provides 
some figures on the production and price of 
goat hair. It was produced in towns throughout 
central Anatolia and even in the province of 
Van, although Ankara was by far the main cen- 
ter. He notes that during the previous fifty 
years the price had risen considerably and then 
dropped back again. Contributing to this 
fluctuation was certainly the famine that struck 
central Anatolia in the mid 1870s and took a 
toll on the goats. 


121. Cuinet 1891-94, vol. 1, pp. 257-260. The 
salnames of 1307/1891, 1318/1902, and 
1325/1909 report the continued production of 
sof and sali in Istanos. See Su 1982, p. 71. 


122. Angora goats continued to be raised and 
sheared during World War I and the Turkish 
War of Independence. Some mohair goods con- 
tinued to be made for the local market (Su 1982, 
p. 71). During the early years of the Turkish 
Republic, the production and export of finished 
mohair cloth was encouraged, but this industry 
has never resumed its former level of impor- 
tance. See Abidin 1932. 
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